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tember 5, 1915, N.S.) was, from the military viewpoint, a matter of minor importance, although Alekseev, the new chief of staff, was more competent than his predecessor lanushkevich.
At an allied conference at Chantilly (December, 1915) Russia undertook to resume the offensive not later than June 15, 1916. Preparations were accordingly made for an assault in the region of Vilna, but in the middle of March an urgent Franco-British request for a diversion to relieve the pressure on Verdun made the Russian high command attack in the area of Lake Narotch, northeast of Vilna. This ill conceived operation, although supported by a much larger concentration of artillery than the Russians were able to command during the earlier campaigns, was repulsed with losses estimated at well over 100,000. Preparations for the Vilna offensive were resumed when, in the middle of May, there came another urgent plea for a diversion, this time from the Italians, whose entire front threatened to collapse as a consequence of an enveloping thrust by the Austrians in the Trentincx After the Lake Narotch experience the Russians were unwilling to advance the date (June 15) of the Vilna offensive; moreover, an attack on the Germans in Poland was not likely to affect immediately the Austro-Hungarian advance in Italy. The alternative plan for an offensive along the entire Austrian front was proposed by Brusilov and reluctantly accepted by Alekseev. The hastily prepared assault began on June 4, N.S., took the Austrians by surprise, and threw them into utter confusion which, without the speedy arrival of German reinforcements, might well have become a rout. Brusilov broke through the Austrian lines on the northern flank, in the direction of Lutsk, and in the extreme south, in Bukovina along the Rumanian border. The center, however, held firm, and although between June and September (when the offensive petered out) Brusilov had occupied some 10,000 square miles and had taken over 400,000 prisoners he achieved no significant strategic gains. The unexpected success
although he was long under suspicion and was publicly denounced by Guchlcov in 1912, was tried by a court-martial, found guilty of treason, and hanged. After a protracted investigation charges of malfeasance, corruption, and treason were brought against Sukhomlinov. He was arrested in April, 1916, freed in October, and rearrested after the Revolution. Tried in the autumn of 1917 and sentenced to life imprisonment at hard labor, Sukhomlinov nevertheless is believed to have been innocent of the charges preferred against him, although he was obviously incautious, incompetent, frivolous, and unfit for the office he held. He escaped in 1918 and went to Germany, where he died in 1926 after writing his highly colored and untruthful memoirs.